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the object pounds with it, or crumples it, and a sound issues.
The ear-response is then brought into the system of re-
sponse. If a certain sound (the conventional name) is made
by others and accompanies the activity, response of both ear
and the vocal apparatus connected with auditory stimulation
will also become an associated factor in the complex response.1
(3) The more specialized the adjustment of response and
stimulus to each other (for, taking the sequence of activities
into account, the stimuli are adapted to reactions as well as
reactions to stimuli) the more rigid and the less generally
available is the training secured. In equivalent language,
less intellectual or educative quality attaches to the training.
The usual way of stating this fact is that the more specialized
the reaction, the less is the skill acquired in practicing and per-
fecting it transferable to other modes of behavior. Accord-
ing to the orthodox theory of formal discipline, a pupil in
studying his spelling lesson acquires, besides ability to spell
those particular words, an increase of power of observation,
attention, and recollection which may be employed whenever
these powers are needed. As matter of fact, the more he con-
fines himself to noticing and fixating the forms of words,
irrespective of connection with other things (such as the mean-
ing of the words, the context in which they are habitually used,
the derivation and classification of the verbal form, etc.)
the less likely is he to acquire an ability which can be used for
anything except the mere noting of verbal visual forms. He
may not even be increasing his ability to make accurate dis-
tinctions among geometrical forms, to say nothing of ability
to observe in general. He is merely selecting the stimuli
supplied by the forms of the letters and the motor reactions of
oral or written reproduction. The scope of coordination (to
use our prior terminology) is extremely limited. The con-

statement should be compared with what was said earlier about the
sequential ordering of responses (p. 30). It is merely a more explicit state-
ment of the way in which that consecutive arrangement occurs.